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FOREWORD 


On  March  23,  1969,  the  Friends  of  the  Libraries  paid  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Helen  Keller.  Following  dinner  in  Town 
and  Gown,  twelve  admirers  presented  a program  of  eulogy  and  remi- 
niscence. 

In  accordance  with  our  practice,  here  is  a transcript  of  the  evening’s 
proceedings. 

The  Friends  of  the  Libraries  is  grateful  for  the  valuable  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  presentation  of 
this  program. 


Stanley  Musgrove 

President , Friends  of  the  Libraries 
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GREETINGS 


I am  deeply  moved  by  the  opportunity  to  express  my  feeling  of 
admiration  for  Miss  Helen  Keller.  During  her  life  this  great 
American  lady  gave  each  of  us  a lesson  on  the  invincibility  of  the 
human  spirit.  She  lighted  the  dark  silence  in  which  she  lived  with 
the  inner  glow  of  her  compassionate,  concerned  nature.  She  reached 
out  and  touched  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  her  fellow 
citizens.  She  gave  her  friends  and  all  who  knew  her  a precious 
insight  into  the  fullness  and  deeper  meaning  of  life.  We  are  richer 
for  the  inspiring  legacy  she  left  in  a world  she  never  knew. 

Richard  M.  Nixon 


I am  happy  to  extend  greetings  to  all  participants  in  the  Helen  Keller 
tribute.  Helen  Keller’s  courage  in  the  face  of  the  double  affliction  of 
living  in  darkness  and  silence  is  an  inspiration  to  the  world.  Her 
career  in  helping  others  who  are  blind  and  deaf  is  a memorial  to  the 
very  best  mankind  can  achieve.  Her  example  makes  the  rest  of  us 
stand  a little  taller. 

Ronald  Reagan 


I was  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Friends  of  the  Libraries  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  will  be  celebrating  the  memory 
of  Helen  Keller.  I know  of  no  one  more  deserving  of  such  an  honor. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


Years  of  Triumph: 

HELEN  KELLER 


Justin  Dart: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  Justin  Dart,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  (Applause)  It’s 
a marvelous  thing  when  a university  evolves  into  the  community 
activity  and  penetrates  the  community.  The  great  number  of  people 
who  are  here  tonight  who  are  not  Trojans  really  are  symbols  of  this 
particular  situation. 

I can’t  tell  you  what  good  taste  and  judgment  the  Friends  of  the 
Libraries  revealed  when  they  invited  Doris  Stein  as  chairman  and 
Anna  Bing  Arnold  and  Blanche  Seaver  as  associate  chairmen  to  spear- 
head this  wonderful  occasion.  (Applause) 

It’s  a great  privilege  to  introduce  Father  Charles  Casassa,  President 
of  Loyola  University,  who  will  move  up  to  a newly  created  Chancellor’s 
post  in  June.  Father  Casassa.  (Applause) 

Now  I present  to  you  Stanley  Musgrove,  President  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Libraries  and  an  alumnus  of  USC.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Musgrove : 

Thank  you  very  much.  I should  like  to  introduce  the  University’s 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  Planning,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Nickell. 
(Applause)  And  the  head  of  the  University’s  complex  of  fourteen 
libraries,  serving  our  seventeen  schools  and  colleges,  Dr.  Lewis  Stieg. 
(Applause) 

I am  delighted  to  announce  that  through  the  good  offices  of  James 
Adams  the  University’s  libraries  will  receive  facsimiles  of  Helen 
Keller’s  correspondence,  numbering  more  than  50,000  pieces. 

I am  most  pleased  to  introduce  the  generous  Mr.  Adams. 
(Applause) 
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Earlier  today  Sybil  Brand  mentioned  to  Margaret  Schaefer, 
Beatrice  Greenough,  Jerry  Wunderlich,  and  me  that  her  husband 
took  a dim  view  of  this  event.  We  were  surprised  and  asked  what 
he’d  heard  that  we  hadn’t. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “All  I told  him  was  we’re  having  a tribute 
for  Annette  Kellerman.” 

Now  in  case  any  of  you,  too,  heard  about  this  evening  from  Sybil, 
I assure  you  Annette  Kellerman  is  not  the  subject.  (Laughter)  For 
further  assurance  I introduce  Dr.  Frank  Baxter.  (Applause) 

Dr.  Baxter : 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  extraordinary  Mr.  Musgrove  thinks 
my  presence  will  validate  the  significance  of  Helen  Keller  to  a uni- 
versity and  why  here  she  should  be  honored.  It  so  happens,  that  the 
other  day,  reading  a new  anthology  of  verse,  I came  upon  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  magnificently  apropos.  It’s  called  “Seed  Shop.”  Now 
everyone  has  been  in  a seed  shop  where  in  bins  or  in  open,  turned- 
back  sacks  there  are  dry  and  sterile  looking  seeds.  You  can  run  your 
fingers  through  them. 

This  is  by  Muriel  Stuart.  Whoever  she  is,  my  compliments: 

Here  in  a quiet  and  dusty  room  they  lie. 

Faded  as  crumbled  stone  or  shifting  sand. 

Forlorn  as  ashes,  shrivelled,  scentless,  dry 
Meadows  and  gardens  running  through  my  hand. 

In  this  brown  husk  a dale  of  hawthorne  dreams; 

A cedar  in  this  narrow  cell  is  thrust 
That  will  drink  deeply  of  a century’s  streams, 

These  lilies  shall  make  summer  on  my  dust. 

Here  in  this  safe  and  simple  house  of  death, 

Sealed  in  their  shells  a million  roses  leap: 

Here  I can  blow  a garden  with  my  breath, 

And  in  my  hand  a forest  lies  asleep.* 

To  my  mind  the  wonderful  and  the  most  moving  of  all  human 
mysteries  is  the  moment  when,  in  the  darkness  of  a woman’s  body, 
the  egg  and  the  sperm  meet.  At  that  moment,  out  of  two  endlessly 

* Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Jonathan  Cape,  London,  and  the 
Executors  of  the  Estate  of  Muriel  Stuart. 
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extrapolating,  proliferating  streams  of  ancestry,  there  come  together 
these  two  tiny  cells,  each  with  its  gift  to  this  new  individual.  And  in 
the  seed,  now  quickened  with  a new  life,  there  is  potentiality.  And  the 
seed  grows,  extrapolates,  proliferates.  And  the  infant  is  born,  and  is 
given  the  ritual  smack,  and  it  gulps  and  looks  at  the  world  and, 
naturally  enough,  bursts  into  tears.  “Look  at  the  damn  thing.” 
(Laughter)  There  in  the  little  baby  are  seeds  like  the  seeds  in  the  seed 
shop:  a garden,  a human  garden,  a human  forest,  a human  terrain 
potential. 

Think  of  Helen  Keller,  at  seven — a little  bottled-up  fury  with  only 
the  most  remote  and  unsatisfactory  and  infuriating  way  of  communi- 
cating through  simple  gestures,  through  touch,  with  her  people  who 
had  no  means  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  little  tantrum-ridden 
child,  shut  up  in  the  darkness  and  endless  silence  of  blindness  and 
deafness.  This  little  seed. 

There  was  Helen,  bottled-up  fury.  Then,  through  good  fortune, 
her  parents  were  able  to  bring  someone  in : a girl,  who  herself  had  been 
blind  as  a child,  and  had  struggled  out  of  it  desperately  through  every 
sort  of  training  and  aid  that  science  then  presented.  Anne  Sullivan 
took  her  over.  She  had  to  tame  Helen  like  a little  beast.  Gradually 
she  broke  through  to  the  child,  and  once  the  bridge  was  made  Helen 
learned  twelve  words  in  two  weeks.  Twelve  words.  She  had  never 
known  what  a word  was.  Think  of  the  blackness  of  that.  As  a seed 
unfolds  she  grew  till  finally  she  could  articulately  write  those  letters 
you  saw  out  there.  Write  them  herself.  She  knew  the  great  of  the 
earth,  and  the  dormant  creature  grew  to  a great  and  wonderful 
maturity. 

The  potential  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  as  the 
human  personality  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world  in  its 
emergence.  Glory  to  her  teacher  and  to  Helen  for  their  magnificent 
fortitude  in  keeping  on  with  this.  I wish  all  teachers  such  students  as 
poor,  blind,  and  deaf  Helen  turned  out  to  be. 

Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  your  moderator,  Mr.  Collier 
Young.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Young: 

Welcome  to  the  set  of  Hello  Dolly ! I didn’t  think  they’d  get  the 
picture  finished  in  time  for  this  dinner.  I seem  to  remember  some  of 
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these  chairs  from  The  Sound  of  Music.  (Laughter)  God  bless 
Twentieth-Century  Fox. 

Helen  Keller  . . . Born  Tuscombia,  Alabama,  June  27th,  1880  . . . 
Died  Westport,  Connecticut,  June  1st,  1968  . . . 

This  evening  is  about  a woman  who  was  born  twice.  The  first  time 
as  a child  of  darkness.  Then,  when  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  was 
born  again,  a child  of  light  thanks  to  the  miraculous  mediumship  of 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

This  is  about  the  most  challenged  woman  who  ever  lived.  How 
she  triumphantly  met  the  many  challenges  of  her  long  life.  That  is 
our  theme  tonight.  This  is  no  Helen-sit-by-the-fire  . . . not  Helen  of 
the  folded,  defeated  hands.  Far  from  it.  Always  there  were  the  touch- 
ing, sensing  hands,  flashing  the  world’s  knowledge  and  wonders  to 
that  hungry,  inquisitive  mind.  Let  us  now  reveal  this  most  uncommon 
woman,  as  she  pioneers  the  farther  shores  of  the  human  spirit. 

One  of  the  joys  of  her  life  was  good  music,  incredible  as  that  may 
seem  . . . Music  such  as  Bach’s  Concerto  in  D Minor.  It  will  be  per- 
formed by  John  Granet,  with  Ingolf  Dahl  conducting. 

[Bach’s  Concerto  in  D Minor  for  Piano  and  Orchestra] 

(Applause) 

We  all  say  hravo.  John  Granet  is  a 22  year  old  graduate  student 
in  piano  studies  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  John  has 
been  blind  since  birth. 

Even  in  this  city,  famous  for  gala  openings  of  supermarkets,  banks, 
pet  hospitals,  and  motion  pictures,  it  is  not  every  night  that  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  world  premiere  of  a poem. 

Listen  now  to  the  first  reading  of  a stunning  work  written 
especially  for  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Donald  Davie,  distinguished  British 
poet  and  critic,  presently  a visiting  professor  at  USC  on  a Bing  Fellow- 
ship. “To  Helen  Keller”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Charlton  Heston. 

Mr.  Heston : 

The  actor’s  contribution  to  an  evening  like  this  is  of  necessity  and 
by  definition  derivative,  as  in  the  actor’s  art.  We  speak  the  words  of 
wiser,  or  at  least  more  eloquent,  men.  We  come  on  and  do  our  little 
dance,  juggle  the  colored  billiard  balls  in  the  air  and  get  off,  but  I 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  adding  a word  or  two  of 
my  own,  because  I had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Helen  Keller. 
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The  first  part  I played  on  Broadway  was  quite  small,  in  support 
of  Katharine  Cornell,  in  the  production  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
And  as  most  of  you  probably  know,  Miss  Cornell  was  a close  friend 
and  a deep  admirer  of  Helen  Keller.  Helen  Keller  attended  one  of 
the  early  performances  in  New  York  of  the  play,  and  sat,  as  was  always 
her  custom,  by  necessity,  in  the  first  row  where  she  could  put  her 
hand  on  the  apron  of  the  stage  and  absorb  through  the  translation  of 
Polly  Thomson,  her  companion  (Anne  Sullivan  Macy  was  by  then 
dead),  and  her  own  apprehension  of  the  actor’s  movements  on  the  stage 
through  her  fingers  touching  it,  apparently  a remarkable  comprehen- 
sion of  the  play.  Afterwards,  she  went  back  to  Miss  Cornell’s  dressing 
room,  and  several  of  us  were  called  there  to  meet  her.  We  were  asked 
to  keep  our  costumes  on,  because  that  was  something  she  could  not 
absorb.  I was  a very  young  man  then,  but  I think  I would  have 
reacted  with  the  same  awe  today  to  meet  this  remarkable  lady.  I 
remember  she  touched  the  Roman  cuirass  I was  wearing,  and  she 
said,  “Roman,  strong.”  She  was  a remarkable  woman. 

Fortunately  I have  more  eloquent  words  than  those  to  give  you 
tonight.  Those  of  Donald  Davie. 

TO  HELEN  KELLER 


Yours  was  the  original  freak-out:  Samuel  Beckett’s 
mutilated  prodigies,  for  whose 
sake  these  last  years  we  bought  so  many  tickets 
and  read  so  many  books,  were  hotter  news 
when  your  and  Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  iron  will, 
back  in  the  ’twenties,  stooped  to  vaudeville. 

One  will,  two  persons  . . . yes,  let  campus-rebels 

account  for  education  at  that  level, 

that  give,  that  take.  I wonder  if  it  troubles 

our  modish  masters  of  sardonic  revel 

that  you,  who  seemed  typecast  for  it,  were  not 

conscious  of  Black  Comedy  in  the  plot. 

You  were  by  force  of  circumstance,  by  force 
of  your  afflictions,  I suppose,  the  most 
literary  person  ever  was. 

No  sight  nor  sound  for  you  was  more  than  a ghost; 
and  yet  because  you  called  each  phantom’s  name, 
tame  to  your  paddock  chords  and  colours  came. 
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This  too,  at  this,  the  mind  of  our  time  is  appalled. 

The  Gutenberg  era,  the  era  of  rhyme,  is  over. 

It’s  an  end  to  the  word-smith  now,  an  end  to  the  Skald, 
an  end  to  the  erudite,  elated  rover 
threading  a fjord  of  words.  Four-letter  expletives 
are  all  of  that  ocean’s  planton  that  still  lives. 

You,  who  had  not  foreseen  it,  you  endured  it: 
a life  that  is  stripped,  stripped  down  to  the  naked, 
asking  what  ground  it  has,  what  has  ensured  it. 

Your  answer  was:  the  language,  for  whose  sake  it 

seemed  worthwhile  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 

month  after  month  to  grope  and  croak  and  stammer. 

Donald  Davie 


Mr.  Young: 

I think  we  would  like  to  meet  the  author  of  that  marvelous  piece 
of  work,  Dr.  Donald  Davie.  (Applause) 

I would  now  like  to  introduce  our  participating  artists.  Miss  Helen 
Hayes,  would  you  please  step  up?  (Applause)  Miss  Irene  Dunne. 
(Applause)  Miss  Rosalind  Russell.  (Applause)  Miss  Ida  Lupino. 
(Appl  ause)  Mr.  Joseph  Cotten.  (Applause) 

In  all  my  years  as  a producer,  I assure  you  that  I have  never  been 
blessed  with  a cast  like  this.  Thank  God  they’re  working  free. 
(Laughter) 

Sometimes,  the  letters  one  writes  in  a lifetime  are  singularly 
revealing.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  with  Helen  Keller,  whose  letters, 
both  written  and  received,  constituted  a memorable  link  with  the 
world  in  which  she  lived : the  world  of  the  great,  the  world  of  the  near- 
great, the  world  of  the  needy  and  the  handicapped.  The  unpublished 
letters  which  you  are  about  to  hear  will  become  part  of  a forthcoming 
published  collection. 

First,  a letter  from  Carl  Sandburg,  in  which  he  writes  as  a drama 
critic,  and  the  Sandburg  as  book  critic.  The  years  are  1922  and  1929. 
Miss  Irene  Dunne. 

Miss  Dunne: 

It’s  a great  privilege  to  be  a part  of  the  program  this  evening,  to 
honor  this  remarkable  woman.  And  one  of  her  greatest  admirers  was 
Mr.  Carl  Sandburg,  who  wrote  this  letter  to  Helen  Keller. 
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I saw  and  heard  you  last  night  at  the  Palace  and  enjoyed  it  a thousand 
ways.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  that  audience  minute  by  minute  come 
along  till  they  loved  you  big  and  far.  For  myself,  the  surprise  was 
to  find  you  something  of  a dancer,  shifting  in  easy  postures  like  a 
good  blooded  race  horse.  I thrilled  along  with  the  audience  to  your 
saying  you  hear  applause  with  your  feet  registering  to  vibration  of  the 
stage  boards.  Possibly  the  finest  thing  about  your  performance  is 
that  those  who  hear  and  see  you  feel  that  zest  for  living,  the  zest  you 
radiate,  which  is  more  important  than  any  formula  about  how  to  live 
life.* 

Again  Carl  Sandburg,  in  a review: 

Whenever  I read  a Helen  Keller  book,  I have  a feeling  each  of 
my  five  senses  is  made  keener  and  more  alive  for  what  it  was  intended. 
Her  new  book  Midstream  is  larger  and  goes  farther  than  any  of  her 
books.  Though  her  understanding  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  their 
world  is  sure,  her  heart  gets  the  range  of  the  whole  human  procession. 
She  loves  fishes,  the  wind,  old  books,  and  a wide  world  of  pain  and 
joy.  She  seems  to  have  a welcome  and  an  open  door  for  all  except 
scientists  who  come  with  instruments  to  weigh  and  register  her 
emotions  and  reactions.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Young: 

Helen  Keller’s  stormy  meeting  with  her  literary  idol,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  in  1933,  became  the  subject  of  certain  correspondence 
between  Lady  Nancy  Astor  and  Miss  Keller,  who  afterwards  wrote 
her  report  on  that  encounter.  A gentleman  from  Virginia,  where  Lady 
Astor  originally  came  from:  Mr.  Joseph  Gotten.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Cotten  (reading) : 

It  all  came  about  at  the  home  of  Lady  Astor.  Even  the  diplomacy 
of  that  gracious  lady  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  piercing  Shavian 
dart.  The  dart  was  of  sharpest  steel.  In  the  heart  of  another  it  would 
have  brought  pain.  To  me  it  brought  a certain  stinging  delight,  of 
which  the  bearded  bad  little  boy  could  have  no  knowledge,  for  even 
Shaw  could  not  suspect  that  I too  have  a kind  of  oppositeness  which 
has  grown  through  my  years  of  silent  darkness. 

Every  book  of  his  that  has  been  translated  into  raised  print  I have 
in  my  library,  and  all  that  have  not  been  prepared  for  blind  readers 
have  been  read  to  me  by  someone.  I shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of 

^Printed  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Carl  Sandburg. 
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reading  Pygmalion  for  the  first  time,  or  my  impression  of  the 
performance  in  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  played  the  role  of  the 
cockney  girl,  whose  outlandish  dialect  was  transformed  into  the  speech 
of  a lady  through  the  genius  of  a student  of  phonetics. 

I could  understand  the  play  so  well.  When  my  teacher  first  came 
to  me,  I was  far  worse  than  the  cockney  girl.  Language  of  any  sort  had 
no  meaning  for  me.  I could  utter  only  primitive  sounds.  I was  a child 
of  seven  when  I essayed  the  heartbreaking  task  of  learning  to  speak. 
So  language  and  speech  have  a deeper  meaning  to  me  than  to  those 
who  learn  them  normally.  And  I was  able  to  appreciate  the  genius  of 
the  man  who  had  written  an  absorbing  play  about  phonetics. 

From  my  first  reading  of  Pygmalion  dates  my  intense  desire  to 
meet  and  converse  with  Shaw.  The  desire  lingered  and  grew  until  I 
read  his  interpretation  of  Joan  of  Arc  in  his  St.  Joan.  Then  it  became 
an  obsession.  I think  Shaw’s  interpretation  of  her  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  author.  St.  Joan  is  one  of  my  heroines,  and  I longed  to  touch 
the  hand  that  had  written  so  undersandingly  about  her.  And  I even 
had  a naive  desire  to  tell  him  that  during  my  stay  in  London  I had 
kept  a Braille  copy  of  The  Apple  Cart  at  my  bedside  and  read  it  every 
night. 

Now,  Mr.  Shaw  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

He  stood  there  poised  a few  seconds,  surveying  the  room  with  an 
odd,  inquisitive  expression.  Teacher’s  hand  tapped  rapidly  into  mine, 
describing  him  to  me,  as  I “listened”  tense  with  expectancy — “tall  and 
slender,”  she  was  saying — “in  a gray  lounge  suit” — “bushy  brows  and 
white  beard.” 

Lady  Astor  moved  forward  quickly  and  brought  him  to  us.  I held 
out  my  hand.  Shaw  took  it.  Here  was  a hand,  I thought,  that  had 
stirred  the  world.  But  I could  hardly  believe  that  this  was  the  hand 
which  had  written  so  compassionately  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Here  was  a hand 
as  bristling  with  egotism  as  a porcupine  with  quills.  (Laughter)  His 
handshake  was  quizzical  and  prickly,  not  unlike  a thistle;  the  hand- 
shake of  a man  whose  brain  overbalances  his  heart. 

“I  am  so  happy  to  meet  you,”  I said.  “I’ve  wanted  to  for  a long 
time.” 

“All  you  Amercians  say  the  same  thing,”  he  replied. 

“Why  do  you  hate  us  so?”  I inquired. 

“Oh,  I don’t  hate  you.” 

In  giving  me  his  words,  Teacher  described  as  well  the  tone  of  his 


voice  and  the  inflection,  which  implied  that  America  could  never  rise 
to  the  level  of  his  contempt.  (Laughter) 

“Why  don’t  you  come  to  America?”  I asked. 

“Why  should  I?”  he  challenged.  “America  comes  to  me.” 

Lady  Astor  caught  his  arm  and  shook  it,  as  if  he  were  a child 
behaving  badly  before  company. 

“Shaw!”  she  said.  “Don’t  you  realize  that  this  is  Helen  Keller? 
She  is  deaf  and  blind.” 

His  answer  must  have  hurt  all  present.  For  several  moments  I 
did  not  learn  what  it  was,  but  I knew  that  something  distressing  had 
happened.  I could  sense  it.  A little  quiver  ran  through  Teacher’s  hand. 
I was  shut  out  from  the  scene  as  I stood  wondering  and  waiting.  Then, 
slowly,  Teacher  spelled  into  my  hand  what  Mr.  Shaw  had  said: 
“Of  course!  All  Americans  are  deaf  and  blind — and  dumb!” 

I,  too,  for  a moment  was  shocked,  but  not  for  long  for  into  my 
mind  flashed  the  thought  that  one  can  expect  only  the  unexpected 
from  Bernard  Shaw. 

I am  sure  Mr.  Shaw  is  well  pleased  with  himself  and  his  work. 
He  has  every  right  to  be,  for  his  is  one  of  the  keenest  minds  the  human 
race  has  produced.  Still,  I pity  him!  Poor  Bernard  Shaw!  He  has  fought 
himself  free  from  so  many  of  the  enslaving  chains  of  our  existence, 
but  from  the  prison  of  his  own  building  he  cannot  escape.  About  him- 
self, he  has  built  a legend,  which  confines  him  more  powerfully,  more 
closely  than  any  prison  of  stone  and  steel.  Only  Bernard  Shaw  could 
build  a prison  sufficiently  strong  to  contain  Bernard  Shaw! 
(Laughter  and  applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

If  you  were  a rich  and  influential  citizen,  you  were  very  likely 
to  be  on  Helen  Keller’s  special  list.  For  she  was  one  of  the  more 
persuasive  and  indefatigable  fund-raisers  of  her  day.  Helping  the  handi- 
capped was  both  her  crusade  and  her  hobby.  And  it  was  expensive  for 
her  targets.  As  an  example,  this  remarkable  exchange  of  letters  in  1930 
with  Will  Rogers.  Miss  Rosalind  Russell. 

Miss  Russell: 

Good  evening.  I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Justin  Dart,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  those  who’ve  had  so  much  to  do 
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with  making  this  evening  possible,  for  allowing  me  to  be  here.  Because 
it’s  a rare  and  very  special  occasion. 

This  excerpt  from  Miss  Keller’s  letter  to  Will  Rogers,  written 
at  93  Seminole  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  New  York,  on  April  first,  1930. 


Dear  Will  Rogers: 

I am  going  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  your  amazingly  wise  head  by 
writing  you  a letter — a long,  reproachful  letter — an  audacious  begging 
letter.  Ever  and  ever  so  long  ago  I sent  you  Midstream, — a large  book, 
a perfectly  respectable  book,  and  you  have  never  deigned  to  say  if  you 
received  it.  Well,  I forgive  you,  as  I can’t  possibly  hold  a grudge 
against  one  who  gives  me  pleasure  every  day  of  my  life.  If  I didn’t 
read  your  morning  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Times,  I should 
doubt  that  the  sun  was  shining. 

Since  you  seem  able  to  help  everybody  who  gets  into  trouble,  I 
am  going  to  deposit  my  budget  of  problems  for  your  consideration.  I 
have  been  spellbound  by  your  cleverness  in  finding  ideas  for  the  farmer, 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Naval  Limitation  Conference. 
(Laughter)  You  have  supplied  the  U.S.  Senate  with  a fair  substitute 
for  brains  (Laughter)  and  found  sticking-plaster  for  the  unseemly 
breach  between  President  Hoover  and  the  Republican  Party.  Compared 
with  all  these  problems,  mine  is  simple. 

For  five  years  I have  worked  like  a beaver  (not  a mythical  beaver 
either)  to  raise  two  million  dollars,  so  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  may  have  adequate  funds  to  serve  all  classes  of  the  blind 
constructively.  Up  to  date  the  Endowment  Fund  has  reached  about 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  ...  I am  now  engaged  in  a determined 
effort  to  reach  the  first  million  mark  before  June.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
and  other  large  donors  will  make  substantial  contributions. 

The  fixed  idea  in  my  mind  is  not  merely  the  achievement  of  my 
goal,  but  the  thought  that  when  the  Foundation  has  that  two  million 
dollars,  the  blind  will  be  no  longer  beggars  at  the  door  of  charity. 
Until  then  we  cannot  create  a right  attitude  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  the  blind  suffer  from  the  wrong  attitude  of  the 
world  towards  them  more  than  they  suffer  from  their  blindness. 
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You  are  the  magician  of  words.  You  know  how  to  open  hearts 
as  well  as  the  lips  of  laughter.  You  have  probably  heard  how  the 
Egyptians  believed  that  if  one  pronounced  the  name  of  a god  in  a 
certain  ingratiating  way  when  asking  for  a boon,  it  would  be  granted 
forthwith,  no  matter  what  the  purpose  of  the  petition  was.  Alas!  my 
speech  is  halting  and  unbeautiful,  it  would  not  win  favor  in  the  Court 
of  the  Gods.  But  with  you  it  is  very  different,  dear  Will  Rogers.  Because 
you  have  magic,  will  you  not  say  something  that  will  bring  a degree  of 
independence  and  normal  happiness  to  the  blind  of  America?  Will 
you  not  please  do  this?  A few  golden  words  from  you  would  mean 
more  to  the  sightless  than  a handsome  contribution  in  dollars. 
(Applause) 


This  letter*  was  received  in  return  from  Will  Rogers  to  Helen  Keller: 

Now  what  a fine  Heel  I turned  out  to  be.  Here  I read  your  whole 
book  plum  through,  (and  by  the  way  it’s  the  first  time  I ever  remember 
doing  that).  When  I get  through  reading  what  these  Cuckoo  Republi- 
cans have  done  the  day  before,  why  my  day  is  about  over.  But  I read 
yours  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  Now  about  that  Fund  I am  trying 
to  figure  out  what  to  say  that  might  attract  some  attention,  cause  it 
sure  is  a good  thing  and  I will  get  to  it  as  soon  as  I get  it  through  my 
old  bone  head  the  way  to  get  at  it. 

Here’s  my  little  dab,  it’s  not  much  on  the  way  to  two  million  but 
I just  don't  want  Rockefeller  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  R's.  (Laughter) 

When  you  coming  out  to  see  us  Movie  Folks?  I will  use  you  in  a 
Picture  if  you  come  out.  Give  my  love  to  that  wonderful  Teacher  of 
yours.  Drop  me  a line  and  send  me  some  literature  on  that  undertaking 
of  yours. 

If  you  can  be  fortunate  enough  to  keep  Mr.  Hoover  from  appoint- 
ing a Committee  to  help  you  raise  that  fund  I believe  you  will  make 
it.  (Laughter) 

You  know,  I think  you  and  I will  be  better  friends  if  we  don’t 
meet.  They  tell  me  you  can  feel  of  one’s  face  and  tell  how  they  look. 
I’ll  stay  out  of  your  cultches.  (Laughter) 

With  the  usual  admiration  of  an  American  for  their  most  remark- 
able Women, 

*Here  printed  with  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Will  Rogers,  Jr. 
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(My  wife  can’t  call  that  being  too  affectionate,  can  she?) 
(Applause) 


And  again  from  Miss  Keller  to  Mr.  Rogers: 

I love  you,  Will  Rogers,  and  I don’t  care  who  knows  it.  Your 
wonderful  letter  and  contribution  to  the  Endowment  Fund  I am  trying 
so  desperately  to  raise  for  the  blind  of  America  have  given  me  new 
courage.  I too  feel  I shall  succeed  if  I keep  President  Hoover  from 
appointing  that  committee.  For  the  only  response  I have  received  so 
far  from  his  cabinet  is  a hundred  dollars  from  Andrew  Mellon. 
(Laughter) 

I have  leased  a smuggler’s  cave  on  the  Cornish  coast  where  I am 
hiding  until  the  United  States  readopts  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  practices  and  policy  that  harmonize  with  it. 

Don’t  fear  the  scrutiny  of  the  ten  eyes  in  my  fingers;  they  will 
certainly  find  the  wild-flowers  of  humor  in  your  face.  (Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  prized  friendships  of  Helen  Keller’s 
life  was  that  with  Samuel  Clemens.  Here  is  the  letter  he  wrote  to  her 
on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  of  1903,  and  a letter  to  him  in  1905  . . . Miss 
Helen  Hayes. 

Miss  Hayes: 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  be  here,  and  be  a part  of  this  tribute 
to  a woman,  a very  beautiful  woman,  whom  I happened  to  know  a little 
but  loved  a lot. 

I must  steal  half  a moment  from  my  work  to  say  how  glad  I am 
to  have  your  book  and  how  highly  I value  it,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  a remembrance  of  an  affectionate  friendship  which  has  subsisted 
between  us  for  nine  years  without  a break  and  without  a single  act  of 
violence  that  I can  call  to  mind.  (Laughter)  I suppose  there  is 
nothing  like  it  in  heaven;  and  not  likely  to  be,  until  we  get  there  and 
show  off.  (Laughter)  I often  think  of  that  with  longing,  and  how 
they’ll  say,  “there  they  come — sit  down  in  front!”  (Laughter)  I am 
practising  with  a tin  halo.  You  do  the  same.  I was  at  Henry  Roger’s 
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last  night,  and  of  course  we  talked  of  you.  He  is  not  at  all  well — you 
will  not  like  to  hear  that;  but  like  you  and  me,  he  is  just  as  lovely 
as  ever. 

I am  charmed  with  your  book — enchanted.  You  are  a wonderful 
creature,  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world — you  and  your  other  half 
together — Miss  Sullivan,  I mean,  for  it  took  the  pair  of  you  to  make 
a complete  and  perfect  whole.  How  she  stands  out  in  her  letters!  Her 
brilliancy,  penetration,  originality,  wisdom,  character,  and  the  fine 
literary  competencies  of  her  pen — they  are  all  there  . . . 

(Applause) 

And  a letter  from  Miss  Keller  to  Mark  Twain: 

I have  just  finished  reading  a most  interesting  account  of  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  that  was  given  in  honor  of  your  birthday  more 
than  a week  ago  in  New  York. 

Your  birthday  shall  always  be  a Thangsgiving  Day  to  me.  Indeed, 
I have  thanked  you  a thousand  times  for  the  bright  laugh  that  is  like 
a drop  of  honey  in  things  bitter  that  we  must  all  taste  before  we  learn 
to  know  good  from  evil,  and  to  distill  sweetness  and  peace  from  de- 
privation and  sorrow. 

Your  message  to  the  world  has  been  one  of  courage  and  brightness 
and  tenderness,  and  your  fellowmen  make  a feast  on  your  seventieth 
birthday,  and  give  thanks  for  the  many  days  that  you  have  lived  among 
them. 

And  you  are  seventy  years  old?  Or  is  the  report  exaggerated  like 
that  on  your  death?  (Laughter)  I remember,  when  I saw  you  last, 
at  the  house  of  dear  Mr.  Hutton  in  Princeton,  you  said, 

“If  a man  is  a pessimist  before  he  is  forty-eight,  he  knows  too 
much.  If  he  is  an  optimist  after  he  is  forty-eight,  he  knows  too  litttle.” 
(Laughter) 

Now,  we  know  you  are  an  optimist,  and  nobody  would  dare  to 
accuse  one  on  the  “seven-terraced  summit"  of  knowing  little.  So 
probably  you  are  not  seventy  after  all,  but  only  forty-seven. 
(Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

Helen  Keller’s  amazingly  sensitive  writing  of  sights  she  never 
saw,  or  sounds  she  never  heard,  is  astonishing.  Has  the  Christmas 
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season  shared  with  friends  ever  been  described  better  than  in  this  letter 
to  Katharine  Cornell  written  on  December  26th,  1950?  . . . Ida  Lupino. 

Miss  Lupino : 

May  I say  this  is  a privilege,  to  read  Miss  Helen  Keller’s  letters. 
I thank  you  very  much. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  express  in  words  all  that  the  home  Christmas 
week-end  Polly  and  I spent  with  you,  Guthrie  and  Nancy  meant  to 
us.  Language  is  only  an  arbitrary  symbol  of  what  one  feels,  but  love 
is  the  perfect  Reality  that  transcends  the  inadequacies  of  utterance. 

O the  peace  of  that  Saturday  night  we  slept  wrapped  in  the  comfort 
of  your  loving  hospitality!  O the  tranquil  hours  we  spent  by  your 
fireside  while  the  big  logs  sent  out  the  hidden  warmth  from  their 
sun-charged  hearts  into  the  room.  Again  language  cannot  convey  the 
sudden,  bright  coming  in  of  the  family  or  the  radiance  of  your  em- 
bracing welcome.  It  is  a delight  to  remember  the  spontaneity  with 
which  we  did  everything. — The  lovely  drive  I had  with  you  and  Nancy 
in  the  sunshine  with  a mist  like  chiffon  upon  the  broad  Hudson  to  the 
most  delightful  “junk-shop”  I ever  saw.  Kippy’s  beaming  welcome, 
remembered,  thrills  me,  and  the  happy  interest  with  which  you  showed 
me  Cervantes  whose  friendly  but  shattering  humor  sent  feudal  chivalry 
down  in  a gale  of  laughter,  that  adorable  creche,  the  flower-like  cut 
glass,  the  amazing  copper  coffee-kettles  and  prancing  horses  that 
seemed  the  fantasies  of  a Christmas  dream.  And  O that  charming 
doll  which  made  my  fingers  tingle  and  my  imagination  glow! 

In  that  Christmas  Eve,  Katharine  dear,  I reach  much  else  that  I 
have  not  the  poet’s  art  to  convey — the  firelit  cosiness  which  enfolded 
us  as  I cracked  nuts  between  sips  and  bites,  you  looking  so  adorable 
in  your  attractive  costume,  the  delicious  dinner,  and  the  lovely  mid- 
night service  at  the  sweet  old  church  which  caused  me  to  long  more 
than  ever  for  the  blessed  time  when  earth  shall  be  in  tune  with  peace 
and  brotherhood  . . . (Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

Now,  a letter  from  Helen  Keller  to  her  long  time  friend,  the  famed 
American  sculptor,  Jo  Davidson.  Remember,  the  year  is  1948  . . . Mr. 
Joseph  Gotten. 
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Mr.  Cotten  (reading)  : 

Now  I am  starting  on  my  long  world  tour,  and  before  correspon- 
dence becomes  almost  an  impossibility,  I want  to  say  some  things  to 
you,  most  affectionately  but  with  a firm  will  and  a mind  of  my  own. 

All  my  adult  life  I have  held  unswervingly  to  one  principle,  not 
excepting  the  blind  or  the  deaf  or  any  group — never  to  give  my  name 
to  a cause,  be  it  ever  so  noble,  unless  1 read  and  consider  carefully  the 
basic  facts  upon  which  it  rests.  A “name”  does  not  command  my 
respect  if  it  does  not  spring  out  of  the  integrity  of  one’s  purpose  and 
thought.  Often  I have  refused  to  assist  movements  for  the  handicapped 
when  I was  doubtful  of  their  wisdom.  I still  ache  at  the  memory  of 
disappointments  I have  brought  upon  good  people  who  tried  to  over- 
rule me.  Every  decisive  act,  1 believe,  must  be  clearly  thought  out  as 
well  as  good-intentioned.  What  of  intelligent  thinking  is  as  harmful 
as  lack  of  heart,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of  this  letter.  I cannot 
lend  my  name  to  the  campaign  for  Henry  Wallace  . . . (Laughter) 


Mr.  Young: 

Here  is  another  of  those  wonderfully  warm  “thank-you”  notes, 
this  time  from  Miss  Keller  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Mr.  Nehru. 
Miss  Rosalind  Russell. 

Miss  Russell  (reading) : 

Proudly  I shall  cherish  in  memory  the  quiet  evening  spent  with 
you  and  your  daughter  Indira,  just  as  if  we  were  members  of  your 
family.  I cannot  thank  you  for  such  a beautiful  compliment  in  words,  I 
can  only  remember  its  sincerity  and  your  kindly  permitting  me  to 
touch  your  face.  It  was  a face  whose  regal  nobility  and  high  domed 
brow  one  needs  the  gift  of  a poet  to  describe.  It  looked  what  I had 
always  seen  in  my  mind,  a personality  that  elevates  the  human  ideals 
and  goals  and  shoves  the  world  nearer  to  true  Civilization.  How  I 
longed  to  have  among  my  treasures  a book  that  vibrates  with  your 
soul,  Nehrus  Letters  to  His  Daughter. 

Miss  Thompson  and  I will  be  in  Delhi  again  from  the  6th  to  the 
9th  of  April,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  again.  I wonder  if  there  will  be 
any  chance  of  our  visiting  the  Taj  Mahal? 

(Applause  and  laughter) 
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Mr.  Young: 

This  concluding  letter,  written  in  1900,  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  reveals  a touching  and  tender  realtionship.  It  also  provides  a picture 
of  how  undergraduates  in  Cambridge,  Massachussetts,  were  using  their 
time  in  that  far-off  year.  Helen  Keller  was  then  a student  at  Radcliffe 
and  twenty  years  old,  and  amazing  . . . Helen  Hayes. 

Miss  Hayes  (reading) : 


I was  perfectly  delighted  to  recieve  your  letter  and  to  be  able  to 
read  it  myself.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  you  clasped  my  hand  in  yours 
and  spoke  to  me  in  the  old,  dear  way.  A letter  always  seems  more 
truly  my  own  when  I can  run  my  fingers  over  it,  and  quickly  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  friends  without  an  interpreter, 
even  though  the  interpreter  be  the  dearest  and  sweetest  in  the  world. 
It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  learn  those  queer  little  hieroglyphics  and 
write  to  me  yourself;  and  nothing  but  unusually  hard  work  has  pre- 
vented me  from  sending  a more  prompt  reply.  O yes,  I could  read 
every  word  you  wrote;  indeed,  I did  not  find  a single  mistake  in  the 
braille,  (Laughter)  and  I trust  that,  since  your  “first  attempt”  was 
such  a wonderful  success,  I shall  receive  many  such  “attempts.” 

I have  had  a very  busy  but  pleasant  winter.  My  little  world  is 
almost  wholly  a world  of  books,  and  my  life  is  lived  more  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present.  My  friends,  many  of  them,  like  myself  live  in 
books;  but  I find  them  most  companionable,  witty,  gay,  sad,  wise  or 
foolish  according  to  my  mood. 

My  studies  this  year  are  languages,  English  history  and  literature. 
I have  just  finished  Macbeth.  What  a wonderful,  terrible  portrayal  of 
the  power  of  evil!  How  mysteriously  and  fearfully  the  chief  characters 
in  the  drama  develop  after  their  natural  bent!  How  graphic  are  the 
word-pictures  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart!  How 
irresistibly  Macbeth  is  borne  on  by  the  tide  of  evil  to  utter  ruin!  In 
French  I have  read  L’ Avar e by  Moliere,  and  Horace  by  Corneille,  and 
am  now  reading  Andromaque  by  Racine.  I enjoy  French  plays  so 
much,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  charming.  But  I enjoy  nothing  more 
than  English  history.  I am  also  studying  Horace’s  odes,  Goethe’s  Iphi- 
genie  and  Prometheus  Bound  in  Greek.  I think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  I shall  ever  read;  it  is  so  mysterious  and  infinitely 
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sad.  Of  course  I admit  Prometheus’  crime;  but  I admire  his  high- 
spirited  and  generous  soul,  and  feel  deep  gratitude  to  him  for  pre- 
serving our  poor  human  race.  You  see,  I am  an  optimist  still,  rejoicing 
in  the  good  that  comes  out  of  evil. 

I have  just  written  a paper  on  the  South  African  question  for 
Mrs.  Hutton.  I began  by  being  strongly  in  favor  of  Great  Britain;  but 
after  I had  all  the  reading  required,  I found  myself  in  sympathy  with 
the  heroic  Boers.  Perhaps  you  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject 
as  I do;  but  I feel  very  sorry  for  Great  Britain.  It  seems  to  me,  she  has 
made  a terrible  mistake,  and  that  from  the  seeds  of  discord  and  hatred 
which  she  is  now  sowing  in  her  empire,  she  will  some  day  reap  a 
harvest  of  tears.  However,  I admit  that  it  is  possible  that,  if  I could 
read  more  and  make  further  investigations,  I might  arrive  at  a different 
conclusion. 

Please  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Bell,  and  Daisy  and  Elsie,  and  believe 
me,  with  kindest  remembrances  from  my  teacher.  (Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

Now  we  are  ready  to  turn  some  pages,  via  film,  in  Helen  Keller’s 
picture  album,  recording  some  of  the  memorable  moments  in  the  life 
of  one  of  the  world’s  most  revered  women. 

(Showing  of  the  film) 

Mr.  Young: 

Now  what  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Helen  Keller?  She  wrote 
many  books,  countless  articles.  Here  is  what  a fellow  author  and  an 
old  friend,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  said  about  her  joy  in  living  . . . Joseph 
Cotten. 

Mr.  Cotton  (reading) : 

Helen  comes  to  see  us,  bringing  for  our  new  house  a large  red  and 
black  lacquered  Japanese  bowl.  The  God  of  Laughter  is  painted  on 
the  rounded  cover.  If  Helen  were  a polytheist,  this  would  be  one  of 
her  favorite  gods,  for  none  of  her  traits  is  more  marked  than  her  sense 
of  humor.  A biographer  of  Gandhi  says  that  he  grew  gayer  all  the  time, 
the  more  he  reconciled  in  himself  the  elements  of  life:  as  he  “progres- 
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sively  established  harmony  in  place  of  discrepancy,  he  became  happy, 
relaxed  and  gay.”  So  it  seems  to  be  with  Helen  Keller.  The  older  she 
grows  the  sadder, — and  the  gayer, — she  is.#  (Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

What  of  Helen  Keller  the  activist — the  passionate,  the  committed 
woman?  Here’s  what  she  wrote  in  the  year  1912  to  a group  of  strikers 
at  Little  Falls,  New  York  . . . Ida  Lupino. 

Miss  Lupino  (reading) : 

I am  sending  the  check  which  Mr.  Davis  paid  me  for  the  Christmas 
sentiments  I sent  him.  Will  you  give  it  to  the  brave  girls  who  are 
striving  so  courageously  to  bring  about  the  emancipation  of  the 
workers  at  Little  Falls? 

They  have  my  warmest  sympathy.  Their  cause  is  my  cause.  If 
they  are  denied  a living  wage,  I also  am  defrauded.  While  they  are 
industrial  slaves,  I cannot  be  free.  My  hunger  is  not  satisfied  while 
they  are  unfed.  I cannot  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  which  come  to 
me,  if  they  are  hindered  and  neglected.  I want  all  the  workers  of  the 
world  to  have  sufficient  money  to  provide  the  elements  of  a normal 
standard  of  living — a decent  home,  healthful  surroundings,  opportunity 
for  education  and  recreation.  I want  them  to  have  the  same  blessings 
that  I have.  I,  deaf  and  blind,  have  been  helped  to  overcome  many 
obstacles.  I want  them  to  be  helped  as  generously  in  a struggle  which 
resembles  my  own  in  many  ways. 

Surely  the  things  that  the  workers  demand  are  not  unreasonable. 
It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  ask  of  society  a fair  chance  for  all.  It  can- 
not be  unreasonable  to  demand  the  protection  of  women  and  little 
children  and  an  honest  wage  for  all  who  give  their  time  and  energy 
to  industrial  occupations.  When  indeed  shall  we  learn  that  we  are  all 
related  one  to  the  other,  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  body?  Until 
the  spirit  of  love  for  our  fellow  men,  regardless  of  race,  colour  or  creed, 
shall  fill  the  world,  making  real  in  our  lives  and  our  deeds  the  actuality 
of  human  brotherhood — until  the  great  mass  of  the  people  shall  be 
filled  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  each  other’s  welfare,  social 


*From  Helen  Keller : Sketch  for  a Portrait  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Copyright, 
1954,  1956  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  Used  by  permission  of  E.  C.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc. 
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justice  can  never  be  attained.  (Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

Helen  Keller  on  our  generation  . . . Roz. 

Miss  Russell  (reading) : 

. . . Serious  harm,  I am  afraid,  has  been  wrought  to  our  generation 
by  fostering  the  idea  that  they  would  live  secure  in  a permanent  order 
of  things.  It  has  tended  to  weaken  imagination  and  self-equipment  and 
unfit  them  for  independent  steering  of  their  destinies.  Now  they  are 
staggered  by  apocalyptic  events  and  wrecked  illusions.  They  have 
expected  stability  and  find  none  within  themselves  or  in  their  universe. 
Before  it  is  too  late  they  must  learn  and  teach  others  that  only  by  brave 
acceptance  of  change  and  all-time  crisis-ethics  can  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  superlative  responsibility.*  (Applause) 


Helen  Keller  on  youth  . . . Helen. 

Miss  Hayes  (reading) : 

It  is  not  possible  for  civilization  to  flow  backward  while  there  is  youth 
in  the  world.  Youth  may  be  headstrong,  but  it  will  advance  its  allotted 
length.  Through  the  ages  in  the  battle  with  the  powers  of  evil — with 
poverty,  misery,  ignorance,  war,  ugliness,  and  slavery,  youth  has  steadily 
gained  on  the  enemy.  That  is  why  I never  turn  away  from  the  new 
generation  impatiently  because  of  its  knowingness.  Through  it  alone 
shall  salvation  come.  (Applause) 


Mr.  Young: 

Helen  Keller,  like  most  of  the  emancipated  women  of  her  time,  was 
an  ardent  feminist.  To  the  point,  in  1913,  she  took  one  William  Shake- 
speare to  task  for  his  treatment  of  women  . . . Roz. 

Miss  Russell  (reading)  : 

. . . In  the  nineteenth  century  Shakespeare  was  re-discovered  and 
worshipped  the  other  side  of  idolatry.  Everything  was  found  in 

*From  the  book  Let  Us  Have  Faith  by  Helen  Keller.  Copyright  1940  by  Helen 
Keller.  Published  by  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 
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Shakespeare,  including  much  that  is  not  there;  for  example:  his  pro- 
found psychological  knowledge  of  women.  Books  were  written  about 
his  heroines  which  prove  that  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  lady  is  drawn  for- 
ever in  Shakespearian  drama.  In  the  introductions  of  the  plays  that  I 
read  in  college,  Rosalind  and  Portia  are  analyzed  as  if  the  whole  Philo- 
sophy of  womanhood  were  contained  in  their  poetical  fancies,  or  at  least 
as  if  we  could  never  thoroughly  understand  women  without  what 
Shakespeare  wrote  about  them.  I doubt  if  the  women  in  Shakespeare’s 
comedies  are  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  are  pretty  creatures  intended 
to  be  played  by  boys.  They  are  the  vehicle  of  any  more  or  less  fitting 
strain  of  poetry  which  happens  to  please  the  poet.  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land is  a very  real  little  girl;  but  one  would  not  make  a grave,  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  traits  of  character  which  she  displays  in  her  encounter 
with  the  Mock  Turtle.  Neither  should  we  press  too  heavily  upon 
Shakespeare’s  poetry  to  extract  his  beliefs  about  women.  The  unrivalled 
sonnets  voice  the  Praise  and  also  the  petulant  dissatisfaction  of  a man 
in  love,  or  pretending  to  be  in  love  for  the  purpose  of  poetry.  The 
woman-worship  in  the  sonnets  and  in  the  glowing  passages  of  the 
plays,  spoken  by  gallants  in  pursuit  of  their  ladies,  is  only  the  con- 
ventional romanticism  common  in  mediaevel  and  renaissance  literature. 

Shakespeare’s  phrasing  outflies  that  of  all  other  poets.  But  his  ideas 
of  women  are  neither  original  nor  enlightened.  (Laughter) 


Mr.  Young: 

Now,  finally,  we  have  Helen  Keller’s  own  summing  up — her 
credo  of  life,  if  you  will.  Irene  Dunne  will  read  “I  Believe”  from  The 
Open  Door  * 

Miss  Dunne  (reading) : 

I believe  that  we  can  live  on  earth  according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  that  the  greatest  happiness  will  come  to  the  world  when  man 
obeys  His  commandment,  that  “ye  love  one  another.” 

I believe  that  every  question  between  man  and  man  is  a religious 
question,  and  that  every  social  wrong  is  a moral  wrong. 

I believe  that  we  can  live  on  earth  according  to  the  fulfillment  of  God’s 
will,  and  that  when  the  will  of  God  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven, 
every  man  will  love  his  fellow  men  and  act  toward  them  as  he  desires 


*From  the  book  The  Open  Door  by  Helen  Keller.  Copyright  ©1957  by  Helen 
Keller.  Published  by  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc. 
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they  should  act  toward  him.  I believe  that  the  welfare  of  each  is 
bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  all. 

I believe  that  life  is  given  us  so  we  may  grow  in  love,  and  I believe 
that  God  is  in  me  as  the  sun  is  in  the  color  and  fragrance  of  a flower — 
the  Light  in  my  darkness,  the  Voice  in  my  silence. 

I believe  that  only  in  broken  gleams  has  the  Sun  of  Truth  yet  shone 
upon  men. 

I believe  that  love  will  finally  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
and  that  the  cornerstones  of  that  Kingdom  will  be  Liberty,  Truth, 
Brotherhood,  and  Service. 

I believe  that  no  good  shall  be  lost,  and  that  all  man  has  willed  or 
hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist  forever. 

I believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  because  I have  within  me 
immortal  longings. 

I believe  that  the  state  we  enter  after  death  is  wrought  of  our  motives, 
thoughts,  and  deeds. 

I believe  that  in  the  life  to  come  I shall  have  the  senses  I have  not  had 
here,  and  that  home  there  will  be  beautiful  with  color,  music  and 
speech  of  flowers  and  faces  I love. 

Without  this  faith  there  would  be  little  meaning  in  my  life.  I should 
be  “a  mere  pillar  of  larkness  in  the  dark.”  Observers  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  bodily  senses  pity  me,  but  it  is  because  they  do  not  see 
the  golden  chamber  in  my  life  where  I dwell  delighted;  for,  dark  as 
my  path  may  seem  to  them,  I carry  a magic  light  in  my  heart.  Faith, 
the  spiritual  strong  searchlight,  illumines  the  way,  and  although  sinister 
doubts  lurk  in  the  shadow,  I walk  unafraid  toward  the  Enchanted 
Wood  where  the  foliage  is  always  green,  where  joy  abides,  where 
nightingales  nest  and  sing,  and  where  life  and  death  are  one  in  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord. 

(Applause) 

Mr.  Young: 

The  class  is  now  dismissed,  and  a grateful  professor  thanks  you. 
(Irene  Dunne,  Helen  Hayes,  Ida  Lupino,  Rosalind  Russell  and  Joseph 
Cotten  leave  the  platform.)  (Applause) 

I now  have  the  pleasure  to  present  an  Academy  Award  nominee 
who  is  lurking  among  us  here.  I refer  to  Ruth  “Rosemary’s  Baby” 
Gordon,  who  has  a little  something  to  say.  Ruth.  (Applause) 

Miss  Gordon : 

I asked  Doris  Stein  if  I might  come  tonight,  so  any  resemblance  to 
my  having  been  invited  is  purely  coincidental.  (Laughter)  I asked 
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because  I knew  Helen  Keller,  and  in  gratitude  I wanted  to  try  and 
pass  on  that  acquaintance  to  those  of  you  who  know  the  great  legend 
of  Helen  Keller,  but  didn’t  know  her  personally. 

When  I was  a little  girl,  I lived  in  Wollaston,  Mass.,  and  one  day, 
going  to  Boston  on  the  train,  my  mother  pointed  out,  on  the  right,  an 
old,  red,  brick,  building.  “That’s  the  Perkins  Institute,”  she  said,  “where 
they  teach  blind  people  to  read  and  write.  And  that’s  where  Mrs.  Keller 
brought  her  little  girl,  Helen.” 

I met  Helen  Keller,  in  1941  in  New  York  City.  Alexander  Wooll- 
cott  rang  me  up  one  day  and  said,  “What  are  you  doing  this  afternoon? 
Whatever  it  is  get  rid  of  it.”  He  said,  “There’s  something  great  going 
to  go  on  at  four  o’clock.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?  Read  Braille?”  I said,  and  I astonished 
myself.  Well,  there  was  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone.  “Alec,” 
I said,  “are  you  still  there?  Alec?” 

“Why  did  you  say  that?”  he  asked. 

“Well,”  I said,  “I  don’t  know.  Didn’t  you  ever  say  anything  silly?” 

“Really,”  he  said,  “You  must  have  had  some  reason.  What  was 
behind  that?” 

“Well,”  I said,  “I  don’t  know.  Anyway,  what’s  going  to  be  so  great 
at  four  o’clock?”  And  then  there  was  a pause. 

Woollcott  said,  “Helen  Keller  is  coming  to  tea  this  afternoon.” 

Well,  when  I said,  “What  are  we  going  to  do?  Read  Braille?” 
that  startled  Woollcott.  And  when  he  said,  “Helen  Keller  is  coming 
this  afternoon,”  you  can  bet  that  startled  me.  (Laughter)  I still  don’t 
know  why  I said  it. 

A little  before  four  that  afternoon,  I arrived  at  the  Hotel  Gotham. 
A little  before  four,  because  Woollcott  could  turn  on  you  if  you  didn’t 
get  there  on  time.  (Laughter)  And  even  more  important  than  that,  I 
didn’t  want  to  miss  one  moment  of  Helen  Keller. 

“How  could  you  know  Helen  Keller,”  I asked  him,  “and  never 
talk  about  it?” 

“I’ve  known  her  for  years,”  he  said. 

Just  then  there  was  a knock  at  the  door,  and  two  ladies  stood  arm 
in  arm.  Well,  he  certainly  had  known  her  for  years,  because  he  planted 
a great  big  kiss  on  Helen  Keller’s  check  and  then  one  on  Polly 
Thomson.  And  sometime  after  that  he  remembered  me.  “Helen,”  he 
said,  “this  is  Ruth  Gordon.  Polly,  this  is  Ruth.” 

Do  you  think  you  know  when  you  are  living  through  a great 
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moment?  I think  so.  I think  a great  moment  makes  itself  felt.  I knew 
that  that  afternoon  at  the  Gotham  Hotel  was  a great  moment.  And  I 
knew  one  of  the  greatest  parts  of  this  moment  was  that  it  was  a total 
surprise. 

There  on  that  Gotham  Hotel  sofa  was  a legend  in  a terribly  pretty 
dress.  And  this  immortal  was  sitting  there  with  lipstick,  and  power  and 
a little  bit  of  blue  eyeshade.  And  she  and  her  companion  could  have 
been  two  charming  anybodies,  except  tor  their  terrific  gaiety  and  for 
Helen’s  cloudy  speech,  which  Polly  Thomson  cleared  up  for  us.  And 
when  Woollcott  and  I talked  Polly  tapped  out  on  Helen's  hand  what  we 
said. 

“Tea?”  asked  Woollcott. 

Polly  tapped  and  Helen  didn’t  look  very  interested.  “Something 
stronger?”  Pollv  tapped.  Helen  brightened  up.  (Laughter)  “Old- 
fashioned Polly  tapped  and  Helen  made  enthusiastic  noises. 
(Laughter) 

Now  this  was  1941.  That’s  a long  time  ago,  and  I remember  three 
wonderful  things  about  that  afternoon.  We  all  had  a good  time.  We 
all  laughed  a lot.  And  Helen  laughed  the  most  when  the  joke  was 
on  her.  Now  don't  you  think  that’s  fascinating  that  anybody  could 
make  a joke  about  Helen  Keller?” 

There  was  a moment  when  Helen  wanted  to  remind  herself  what 
Woollcott  looked  like.  And  she  reached  over  and  she  patted  his  face 
all  over.  And  then  she  patted  his  mustache,  and  then  she  patted  it 
again.  Then  she  spoke,  and  Polly  explained,  “Helen  says  she  thinks 
your  mustache  is  a little  smaller,  Alec.” 

And  Woollcott  reached  over  and  patted  Helen’s  face  all  over  and 
said,  “Tell  her  hers  isn’t.”  (Laughter)  Well,  the  good  thing  about  that 
is  that  Helen  laughed  more  than  you  did. 

Now  the  next  time  that  I met  her,  was  also  due  to  Woollcott. 
Woollcott  died.  And  his  last  will  and  testament  said,  “No  memorial 
service.”  But,  once  he  was  no  longer  with  us  his  friends  kind  of  got 
out  of  hand,  and  they  arranged  a memorial  service  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity one  January  morning  at  10:00  a.m.  Most  of  Woollcott’s  friends 
were  late  sleepers.  Why  10:00  a.m.?  Well,  10:00  a.m.  was  the  only  time 
the  hall  was  available. 

So  on  this  January  morning  a lot  of  unaccustomed  alarm 
clocks  went  off  in  a lot  of  unaccustomed  ears.  And  what  was  even 
more  unaccustomed,  New  York  decided  that  morning  to  have  a 
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blizzard.  Snow  came  pelting  down  like  the  property  man  had  gone 
raving  mad.  The  mayor  looked  out  the  window  and  ordered  all  private 
cars  off  the  street,  and  there  was  a hush  of  silence  over  New  York, 
except  over  at  Columbia  where  Woollcott’s  friends,  sleepy,  exasperated, 
filled  every  seat  in  the  big  auditorium.  Only  Guthrie  McClintock,  the 
great  director  that  he  was,  only  Guthrie  was  wide  awake  enough  at 
that  time  of  morning  to  direct  his  yellow  taxi  to  wait. 

After  the  ceremony  we  all  buckled  on  our  galoshes  and  pulled  on 
heavy  coats  and  mittens  and  mufflers  and  Guthrie  directed  his  wife 
Katharine  Cornell  and  Helen  Keller  and  Polly  Thomson  and  me  into 
his  taxi.  The  only  reason  I got  included  was  I was  appearing  in  his 
production  of  The  Three  Sisters  and  he  didn’t  want  me  to  be  lost  in 
a snowdrift  and  have  the  understudy  go  on.  Well,  that’s  show  business, 
sometimes  its  rough,  and  sometimes  you  get  the  breaks.  (Laughter) 
And  this  morning  I got  the  break  of  being  squeezed  into  Guthrie’s 
yellow  taxi  with  Helen  Keller,  Katharine  Cornell,  Polly  Thomson,  and 
off  we  headed  down  Morningside  Heights.  And  as  we  lurched  around 
a lot  of  icy  curves  the  mood  got  a little  less  serious.  In  fact,  things  grew 
quite  informal,  because  most  of  the  ride  we  were  falling  on  top  of  each 
other  all  the  time.  And  at  one  terrific  lurch  we  all  wound  up  on  the 
floor  in  a big  woolly  heap,  and  Helen,  as  she  disentangled  herself  from 
Kit  Cornell  and  Guthrie,  spoke.  “Wouldn’t  Alec  be  delighted,” 
explained  Polly,  “if  he  could  see  how  much  trouble  he’s  causing  his 
friends?”  (Laughter) 

The  next  time  I saw  her  she  was  my  guest  at  a matinee  of  The 
Matchmaker.  I remember  she’d  gone  to  see  all  of  Kit’s  plays  and  I 
invited  her  to  come  to  the  Royal  Theater  on  West  Forty-fifth  Street. 
Polly  wrote  back  that  Helen  would  be  delighted.  A Saturday  matinee 
would  be  best.  Might  they  have  four  tickets  and  a manuscript  of  the 
play  so  that  they  could  read  it  in  advance?  The  manuscript  and  four 
tickets  were  sent  off  to  Helen’s  home  in  Westport,  Conn.,  and  back 
came  a check.  Well,  that  wasn’t  the  idea.  So  back  went  the  check. 
And  a few  days  later  there  arrived  a big  luxurious  bottle  of  gardenia- 
scented  bath  oil  from  the  elegant  store  of  Mr.  Henri  Bendel,  and  a 
message  from  Helen  saying  she  was  looking  forward  to  Saturday. 
May  we  have  a show  of  hands  on  how  many  of  you  have  bathed  in 
gardenia-scented  bath  oil?  (Laughter)  Gift  of  Helen  Keller?  I thought 
so. 

Well,  that  Saturday  matinee  was  the  best  performance  we  ever 
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gave.  And  after  the  final  curtain  went  down  the  stage  manager  went 
out  into  the  theater  to  bring  the  great  lady  and  her  guests  backstage. 
This  hadn't  been  arranged,  but  The  Matchmaker  company  stood  a 
discreet  distance  at  one  side  of  the  stage  to  watch  her  pass.  Now  we'd 
had  a lot  of  people  come  backstage,  but  only  for  Helen  Keller  did  the 
whole  company  stand  in  wait.  And  then  she  was  in  my  dressing  room, 
and  Polly  Thomson  and  her  two  lady  friends  from  the  Light  House, 
the  great  charitable  organization  for  the  blind.  And  again,  such  a 
sense  of  having  a good  time.  Such  a radiant  smile,  such  lovely  clothes 
she  had  on!  An  Alice-blue  suit,  and  a spring  hat  with  flowers  and  a 
ribbon.  “Helen/’  I said,  “this  is  my  dressing  room,  but  anybody  walking 
in  here  would  think  you  were  the  actress."  And  to  remember  what  I 
looked  like,  she  patted  my  face  all  over,  and  the  red  wig  that  I wore  as 
Mrs.  Dolly  Gallagher  Levi  and  the  period  costume  with  the  sleeves, 
and  the  1880  taffeta  bustle.  And  then  her  hands  stopped,  just  rested  on 
the  bustle,  and  she  and  Polly  looked  terribly  moved.  “Helen  says  she 
hasn't  thought  of  a bustle  since  she  was  a little  girl.  Her  mother  wore 
one."  (The  Boston  train.  The  old  red  brick  building.  “That’s  where 
Mrs.  Keller  brought  her  little  girl  Helen.”)  I asked  if  she  followed 
the  play,  and  Polly  tapped  out  and  Helen  nodded  enthusiastically.  And 
Polly  said,  “When  you  got  to  your  monologue  in  the  last  act,  Helen 
had  admired  that  so  when  she  read  it  she  pushed  my  hand  aside.  She 
didn’t  want  me  to  tap  it  out  for  her.  She  wanted  to  hear  it  for  herself. 
She  can  you  know.  She  can.  She  knew  every  word  as  you  came  to  it. 
She  laughed  when  they  did.  She  was  moved  when  they  were.”  Well, 
anyway  the  great  moment  was  over.  She  left. 

Arthur  Hill  was  waiting  outside  to  show  her  to  her  car.  “Oh  we 
don’t  have  a car,”  said  Polly.  “Every  taxi  driver  knows  Helen,  and 
they  stop  for  her.” 

Outside  on  Forty-fifth  Street  the  whole  matinee  audience  stood  and 
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waited  and  Arthur  Hill,  not  as  confident  of  the  New  York  taxi  drivers 
as  Polly  Thomson,  just  nipped  ahead  and  beckoned  to  a taxi,  which 
disappeared  and  never  was  seen  again.  And  then  Helen  came  through 
the  matinee  ladies  and  she  stood  on  the  curb,  in  her  lovely  Alice-blue 
suit:,  her  confident  radiant  smile,  and  there  was  a screech  of  brakes, 
and  Arthur  Hill  knew  that  life  can  be  beautiful.  (Laughter)  Two 
taxis  pulled  right  up  at  the  curb. 

A week  later  a package  arrived.  Her  book  Teacher.  And  in  her 
own  hand,  with  a lead  pencil,  the  words  all  beautifully  spaced  out,  she 
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wrote,  “For  Ruth  Gordon,  who  is  not  only  loved  for  her  dramatic  art, 
but  also  for  her  sunny  sweetness  and  her  heart  of  gold.  Affectionately, 
Helen  Keller.”  I read  this  in  all  humility.  Whether  it’s  so  or  not,  that 
is  what  Helen  Keller,  with  her  love  of  people,  with  her  belief  in  the 
human  race,  that  is  what  Helen  Keller  thought  of  me.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Young: 

We  have  a very  special  guest  from  New  York  tonight,  Mr.  James 
Adams.  Mr.  Adams  freely  confesses  that  the  great  affair  of  his  life  was 
with  Helen  Keller.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  then,  as  now,  a respectable 
married  man,  he  met,  and  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Keller  at  very  first 
sight.  He  became  all  things  to  his  fair  lady:  counselor,  protector,  bene- 
factor. He  did  much  to  make  her  later  years  comfortable  and  secure. 
Mr.  Adams  is  a member  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  a founder  of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  . . . James. 
(Applause) 

As  proof  that  Helen  Keller’s  torch  is  always  passed  along  to  others, 
we  have  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy,  founder  of  the  John  Tracy  Clinic.  Briefly 
but  unforgettable,  she,  too,  knew  Helen  Keller.  (Applause)  Louise 
Tracy  was  recently  named  “Man  of  the  Year”  by  B’nai  B’rith.  My 
only  suggestion  is  that  the  members  of  B’nai  B’rith  had  better  seek  out 
the  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute,  because  she’s  a girl.  (Laughter) 

And  now,  the  founder  of  the  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute,  Dr.  Jules 
Stein.  (Applause) 

Jules,  do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  the  first  time  you  met  the  great 
lady  ? Or  any  other  anecdote. 

Dr.  Stein : 

I had  a rare  experience,  I must  admit.  I was  not  on  the  list  of 
performers  tonight,  but  I asked  to  be  invited  since  I wanted  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  remarkable  woman.  It  was  through  my  associate 
trustee  of  our  national  organization,  Research  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  James  Adams  here,  sitting  to  my  right,  that  Mrs.  Stein  and 
I were  privileged  to  visit  Miss  Keller  at  her  home  in  Westport.  It  was 
an  experience  that  I have  great  difficulty  in  describing.  When  I saw  the 
film  tonight,  a lot  of  the  experiences  were  recalled. 

We  spent  several  hours  there  with  her  last  companion,  Mrs. 
Corbally.  She  received  Mrs.  Stein  and  me  graciously.  Then  I had  an 
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experience  I don’t  know  why — I didn’t  expect.  Her  hands  started  to 
go  over  my  face,  as  you  saw  in  the  film,  and  then  gradually  around 
the  neck,  the  lips  as  they  spoke,  the  shoulders.  I had  a mohair  suit  on, 
and  she  wanted  to  know  what  that  material  was.  I remember  each 
and  every  moment  of  those  few  hours.  It  was  a great  stimulation  to  me, 
a great  incentive  to  continue  in  the  work  to  which  I had  dedicated  my- 
self, and  that  is  the  prevention  of  blindness.  I often  quote  from  one  of 
her  statements:  “If  one  tenth  of  the  money  spent  to  support  unnecessary 
blindness  were  invested  to  prevent  it,  society  would  be  the  gainer  in 
terms  of  total  economy,  not  to  mention  considerations  of  the  happiness 
of  humanity.’’  It  is  on  this  concept  that  our  national  organization 
dedicated  itself,  as  we  think  about  seventy-five  percent  of  blindness  will 
eventually  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Young: 

Louise,  can  you  reconstruct  that  morning,  the  morning  she  came 
by  the  John  Tracy  Clinic. 

Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy: 

I met  her  briefly  that  one  time,  and  I will  never  forget  it. 

She  was  here  in  Los  Angeles,  with  Miss  Thomson,  and  we  had 
just  opened  our  John  Tracy  Clinic.  We  were  a very  poor,  struggling 
little  organization  at  that  time.  It  was  in  1946.  But  we  telephoned  Miss 
Thomson  and  asked  if  Miss  Keller  would  come  out.  I told  her  what 
we  were  trying  to  do:  to  find  deaf  children  very,  very  early,  to  find 
their  parents  and  to  help  the  children  through  their  parents.  So  Miss 
Thomson  called  me  back  and  said  yes,  that  Miss  Keller  would  like 
very  much  to  come.  So  they  came  out.  And  when  she  sensed  the 
children,  she  wanted  to  feel  their  faces,  you  know.  And  she  said,  “What 
beautiful  children,  so  intelligent.”  She  said  she  couldn’t  think  of  any- 
thing more  wonderful  than  to  see  those  children  develop  and  flower, 
under  the  help  and  the  love  of  their  teachers.  And  then  she  turned 
to  two  mothers  there  and  said,  “You  will  find  it  very  hard;  it  will  mean 
a struggle;  you  will  have  to  be  patient,  but  it  will  all  be  worth  it.”  And 
then  she  said  that  we,  who  had  started  this  and  were  working  there, 
would  find  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  continue  our  work.  She 
was  there  I suppose,  oh,  twenty-five  minutes  or  so.  Oh  yes,  one  other 
thing  she  said,  and  it’s  already  been  shown  on  the  screen.  One  of  the 
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teachers  asked  which  did  she  feel  was  the  greater  handicap,  the  blind- 
ness or  the  deafness.  And  she  said,  “Oh,  the  deafness.”  She  said,  “The 
blind  have  a closer  contact  with  mankind.” 

And  then  when  she  went  downstairs  we  almost  had  a calamity 
because  she  had  miscounted  the  steps,  and  she  stumbled  on  the  last 
one  and  Miss  Thomson  caught  her.  She  was  so  cross  with  herself  she 
said,  “Wasn’t  that  stupid  of  me!  I thought  I counted  the  number  of 
steps.”  She  said,  “That’s  terrible.”  She  couldn’t  get  over  it,  she  was  so 
upset.  I’m  happy  to  have  been  able  to  tell  you  this  experience  of  mine, 
among  all  the  wonderful  things  you’ve  heard  tonight. 

Mr.  Young: 

Thank  you,  Louise.  (Applause) 

Now,  James  Adams, would  you  tell  us  a little  bit  about  the  “almost 
marriage”  in  Helen  Keller’s  life? 

Mr.  Adams : 

Helen  was  a very  alive  human  being.  She  had  few  women  friends. 
Aside  from  her  companions  and  teachers,  her  closest  friends  were 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Katharine  Cornell.  The  men  ranged  from  the 
ones  whose  letters  you  have  just  heard  to  God  knows  how  many  around 
the  world.  It  was  a source  of  great  regret  in  her  life  that  she  had  never 
married  and  never  had  a child.  She  talked  about  it  from  time  to  time.  I 
remember,  when  my  son  was  married,  and  again  when  his  son  was 
born,  her  discussing  a romantic  interlude  in  her  life.  She  was  living 
outside  Boston  in  the  brick  house  near  the  Perkins  school  that  you 
heard  described  tonight.  Teacher  and  she  had  been  on  a lecture  tour. 
She  was  in  her  early  thirties,  at  this  time.  On  this  tour  Teacher  became 
almost  blind  once  again,  as  she  had  several  times  before,  and  she  went 
to  the  hospital  to  have  some  examinations. 

Somebody  decided  that  she  had  tuberculosis,  and  they  sent  her 
quickly  to  a sanitarium,  and  Polly  Thomson  went  with  her.  Helen’s 
mother  came  to  stay  with  Helen  in  the  house.  Assisting  on  the  last 
tour  was  a young  newspaperman  whom  Helen  continued  to  see.  A 
strange  thing:  after  Teacher  got  up  to  the  sanitarium  they  found  that 
they’d  examined  the  wrong  set  of  X-rays.  She  didn’t  have  tuberculosis 
at  all.  (Laughter)  She  was  infuriated  and  she  and  Polly  took  off  for 
Puerto  Rico. 
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Helen  and  this  young  newspaperman  had  fallen  in  love  and  took 
out  a marriage  license.  Her  mother  was  completely  infuriated  and 
immediately  hustled  Helen  off  to  Alabama,  and  I would  like  to  read 
what  she  had  to  say  about  it:  “The  love  which  had  come  unseen  and 
unexpected  departed  with  tempest  on  his  wings.  This  brief  love 
remains,”  she  said,  “a  little  island  of  joy  surrounded  by  dark  waters.” 
And  later  she  wrote  something  of  a poem  about  it.  She  said: 

What  earthly  consolation  is  there  for  one  like  me 

Whom  fate  has  denied  a husband  and  the  joy  of  motherhood? 

At  the  moment  my  loneliness  seems  a void  that  will  always  be  immense. 

Fortunately  I have  much  work  to  do. 

More  than  ever  before,  in  fact, 

And  while  doing  it,  I shall  have  confidence  as  always, 

That  my  unfulfilled  longings  will  be  gloriously  satisfied 
In  the  world  where  eyes  never  grow  dim,  nor  ears  dull. 

(Applause) 

Mr.  Young: 

Oh,  that  was  lovely.  Jim,  when  we  dined  last  night,  what  was 
that  reference  to  your  ears?  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Adams : 

Over  a period  of  years,  Helen  had  enormous  pride  in  being  on  her 
mother’s  side  an  Adams.  She  read  everything  about  the  Adams  families: 
Samuel  Adams,  and  John  Adams  and  his  son,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
She  knew  all  about  Henry  and  everybody  else.  She  had  a theory  that 
her  family  and  mine  has  been  sort  of  the  back  side  of  the  blanket,  you 
know,  and  possibly  married  a Catholic  or  something,  and  had  to  leave 
Massachusetts  for  Virginia  and  the  South  and  Alabama  and  Indiana. 
But  she  said  there’s  one  thing  sure,  you  can  tell  an  Adams  by  his 
absolute  immovability  on  principle,  his  stubborness,  and  his  sense  of 
humor,  but  especially  by  his  big  ears.  (Laughter) 

All  the  years  I’d  go  there  she’d  always  say,  “Adams  ears.”  When 
my  son‘s  first  child  was  born,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  get  hold  of 
that  baby  and  declare,  “Adams  ears!”  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Young: 

Tell  them,  Jim,  about  her  gaiety  in  the  little  champagne  scene. 
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Mr.  Adams : 

She  used  to  use  our  swimming  pool.  She  swam  like  a fish,  you 
know.  We  got  quite  well  acquainted. 

You  didn’t  think  of  her  as  being  blind  or  deaf  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  She  loved  to  come  over  and  have  a cocktail  and  a swim  and  talk 
about  most  anything  on  earth. 

Her  knowledge  of  literature  was  amazing,  and,  as  you  have  heard 
tonight  in  these  letters,  most  of  which  have  never  been  utilized  before, 
her  sense  of  the  language  was  unbelievable.  Her  teacher  was  an  un- 
educated child,  who  came  from  an  almshouse  where  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  children  died  within  a year.  Teacher’s  brother  died  there.  And 
she,  practically  blind,  educated  herself  with  only  six  years  at  the  Perkins 
Institute.  But  she  and  Helen  were  guided  by  such  giants  as  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  had  been  a teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  Mark  Twain. 

Mr.  Young: 

Jim,  do  you  remember  her  favorites  among  modern  writers? 
Mr.  Adams : 

No,  I couldn’t  tell  you  that.  She  read  so  much.  Every  day  she  read 
the  Bible.  She  thought  it  was  the  funniest  book  she  had  ever  known. 
(Laughter)  And  she  could  tell  you  more  about  it  than  anybody. 

There  was  a great  group  of  people  in  and  about  Westport — all 
kinds  of  characters  from  Van  Wyck  Brooks  to  Franklin  Adams  to 
Woollcott  to  God  knows  who.  Sculptors  especially  interested  her,  be- 
cause she  couldn’t  do  much  about  painting,  but  sculpture  she  could  see 
with  her  fingers.  Noguchi,  the  Japanese  sculptor,  came  often,  and  her 
great  friend  Jo  Davidson.  You  would  be  with  a group  of  eight  or  ten  or 
twelve  people,  and  Polly  would  speak  so  fast  in  her  hand  that  she  could 
keep  up  with  the  conversation,  and  take  part  in  it.  You’d  forget  she  was 
deaf  and  blind. 

Her  favorite  food  was  lobster  Newberg  and  champagne. 
(Laughter)  On  special  occasions. 

Mr.  Young: 

I believe  last  night  you  mentioned  Adolf  Hitler.  What  were  her 
feelings  about  this? 
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Mr.  Adams: 

Well,  I think  I mentioned  that  to  give  an  illustration  of  her 
remarkable  memory.  She  came  to  our  place  for  a luncheon  the  day  after 
Hitler  invaded  Poland,  and  that’s  why  the  British  were  in  the  war.  She 
said  to  me  that  Hitler  had  made  the  fatal  mistake  that  he  accused  the 
Kaiser,  von  Hindenberg  and  the  others  of  making  in  the  first  war. 
And  I asked,  “What  was  that?”  She  said,  “Have  you  read  Mein  Kampf 
lately?”  And  I said,  “I  have  read  it,  but  not  lately.”  (Laughter)  And 
she  said  “Let’s  get  it  out  because  you  will  find  that  in  Mein  Kampf, 
Hitler  said  the  Germans  must  never  fight  those  British  again  because 
they  don’t  know  when  they’re  licked.”  (Laughter)  She  said,  “He’s 
done.  He’s  got  the  British  on  him  again.” 

Mr.  Young: 

I think  last  night  that  Stalin  and  Castro  came  into  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Adams: 

Helen  was  a Marxist  at  one  time,  possibly  influenced  by  John 
Macy,  but  she  got  so  that  she  couldn’t  understand  Marx  any  better  than 
I can  today.  I’ve  tried  to  read  him  lately  and  it’s  a lot  of  garbage.  It’s 
based  on  inadequate  statistics  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world 
in  which  we  live — such  as  Welsh  graveyards.  (Laughter) 

She  decided  that  too  after  a while  and  she  was  fascinated  by  a 
sameness  in  the  character  of  Stalin,  Hitler  and  Castro.  Each  one  of 
them  had  been  a student  for  the  priesthood.  — And  had  been  thrown 
out  of  the  seminary.  This  fascinated  her.  — This  paranoia  thing.  She 
could  give  you  book,  verse,  and  chapter  about  it,  too.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing phenomenon. 

Mr.  Young: 

This  is  a painful  question  to  ask  you,  for  all  of  us  really.  But  could 
you  tell  us  something  about  her  last  days? 

Mr.  Adams : 

Yes.  I think  the  amazing  thing  about  Helen  was  that  her  fortitude 
was  unbelievable.  When  Teacher  died  in  1936  everybody  said,  “What’s 
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going  to  happen  to  Helen?”  Well,  Polly  Thomson  had  been  there  from 
1914.  The  great  travels  wouldn’t  have  been  possible  with  Teacher.  And 
the  great  contribution  that  Helen  was  to  make  couldn’t  have  been 
made  with  Teacher.  So  Polly  was  the  one  that  made  it  possible  to  go 
all  around  the  world  and  stir  up  this  whole  business  of  doing  something 
about  the  blind  in  every  continent  on  the  earth. 

Polly  became  ill  while  they  were  in  Japan — suffered  a slight  stroke. 
We  had  to  find  some  extra  help  to  look  after  her.  She  was  not  badly 
handicapped.  We  had  two  young  doctors  who  didn’t  want  to  practice 
in  New  York,  and  bright  boys  they  are,  I must  say.  (Laughter)  They 
had  a clinic  out  there  in  Easton,  and  they  looked  after  Helen;  they 
were  ten  minutes  away.  They  introduced  a doctor’s  widow,  Winifred 
Corbally,  who  was  a charming,  delightful,  intelligent  woman.  She 
came  to  take  care  of  Polly  for  two  weeks  and  stayed  devotedly,  for 
eleven  years. 

Everybody  said  when  Polly  died,  “What  will  Helen  do?”  And  I 
said,  “What  Elelen  has  always  done.  She’ll  go  right  straight  ahead 
carrying  on  her  work.”  Mrs.  Corbally  quickly  learned  the  hand 
language.  She  read  the  New  York  Times  to  Helen  every  morning. 
We  had  other  things  for  her  in  the  way  of  condensation  of  news  and 
so  forth.  She  loved  the  television,  you  know.  Polly  and  Helen  never 
missed  Perry  Mason.  (Laughter)  It  was  something  to  take  her  mind 
off  more  serious  things. 

Mrs.  Corbally  is  a charming,  charming  woman.  And  Helen’s  last 
years  were  lived  out  with  grace.  She  had  a few  slight  strokes — no,  not 
strokes,  but  little  seepages — hardening  of  the  arteries.  And  she  couldn’t 
get  about  the  way  she  had  before.  We  were  very  much  afraid  she  would 
fall  and  break  a hip  or  something. 

So  she  was  upstairs  all  the  time,  where  there  was  a sort  of  screened 
garden  north  over  the  kitchen.  It  was  an  outdoor  kind  of  thing  with 
flower  boxes  and  bird  houses.  She  had  a whole  world  of  her  own  with 
her  books.  She  lived  her  life  out  with  a clear  mind  and  just  went  to 
sleep  one  night,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Her  ashes  were  taken  down  to  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  Anne  Sullivan’s  ashes  were  placed,  and  don’t  ask 
me  how  they  got  there  because  Anne  Sullivan  was  at  times  a Catholic, 
at  times  an  agnostic,  and  I don’t  know  how  she  got  there.  (Laughter) 
But  she  got  there  in  1936.  When  Polly  died,  with  the  fact  that  Anne 
Sullivan  was  there,  we  felt,  “Well,  Polly  belongs  there  too.”  And  Helen 
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said,  “That’s  fine  with  me.”  So  now  Helen’s  ashes  are  there  with  those 
of  her  beloved  Teacher  and  Polly. 

I must  say  one  last  thing.  There  was  nothing  sad  about  Helen’s 
life.  It  was  gay. 

Mr.  Young: 

Thank  you,  Jim.  (Applause)  We  will  now  see  one  of  the  great 
scenes  I think,  in  the  history  of  motion  pictures.  It’s  the  so-called 
breakthrough  scene  from  The  Miracle  Worker,  starring  Patty  Duke 
and  Anne  Bancroft. 

(Film:  The  Miracle  Worker) 

This  concludes  our  experiment  in  massive  group  therapy.  If  any  of 
us  came  to  this  gathering  tonight  with  problems,  real  or  imagined, 
large  or  small,  the  word  is  “Forget  them!” 

Thank  you  for  coming,  and  drive  carefully.  (Applause) 
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